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We give place to-day toa communication from 
Mr. Jefferson Shields, of Frederick county, Mary- 
land, on the subject of the Hessian Fly. From 
it we infer;—ist, that he has discoyered a pre- 


sentive against its ravages—and adly, that he]. 


speedily intends publishing it in a pamphlet form. 
The subject is one of deep concern to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and indeed to the whole country, and 
we would say that as the season for sowing wheat 
has arrived; he should lose no time in giving his 
work to the public. 
THE SEASON AND CROPS IN MISSOURI, 
We publish to-day a very interesting leiter Biel 
our old and esteemed correspondent, Mr. Jolin 
Smith, of Dardenne, Missouri. The account 
which he gives of the crops in that land of fer-|. 
tile prairies and luxuriant hills, is gloomy enough, 
indeed, and while scanty crops arising from 
drought and drenching rains are the lot of the 
patriotic people of Missouri, the accounts which 
we publish in another part of this sheet, of the 
supposed destruction of the corn crops, by frost, 
in several of the eastern states, but adds to the 
sum of necessity which exists for agriculturists 
every where to husband such things as it may 
please Providence to permit them to gather into 
their respective garners. Every one who may 
be so fortunate as to raise any surplus produce 
for sale, will get good prices for it, be it of what- 
ever kind it may ; for the scantiness of one edible 
will force people into the consumption of others 
and thus enhance the value of all, Such are the 
vavarying laws which regulate trade in every de- 
partment of life. But while good prices may be 
*spected, let no husbandman forget that economy, 
which at all times is commendable, will be now 
imperiously necessary, and while each carefully 
expends his bread-stuffs, and the provender he 


stalk in search of food, have a much better op- 


exclusively to the hill. 


rived, being at the extreme points of the roots, it 
stands to reason that none but the shorter ones, 


nure as applied to the hill, can derive any essen- 
tial advantage therefrom. Where time and op- 
portunity suits, and manure is plenty, both ap- 


dence to do so, provide himself now with the 
prospective means of supplying his cattle next 
spring with green meat before his pastures come 
in to fill up the deficiencies of his granary and 
stock yards. This may easily be done, by sow- 
ing cabbage seed at once for fall transplantation. 





BLIGHT IN PEAR TREES. 

A correspondent of the Northampton Courier 
recommends as an effectual remedy for this dis- 
ease, that spirits of turpentine be put on and a- 
bout the affected parts of the tree with a brush. 





COLD WEATHER AND MPLBERRIES. 
The Silk Cabinet states that fears have by some 
been entertained, that the frosts which occurred 
the last week would be injurious to the mulber- 
ry. But in this case as in others, where injury is 
apprehended, we have reason for thankfulness, 
that we have been visited by slight frosts, which, 
although destructive to some vegetables, have 
greatly benefitted the Chinese Mulberry, by check- 
ing its too rapid growth--in consequence of 
which, we may hope for a better ripening of the 
wood, and preparing the tree and its branches for 
better and more perfect cuttings. 





MANURING OF CORN BROADCAST, ORIN THE HILL, 
Each of these modes of culture has its advo- 
cates, ancl, as for ourself, we have not fully made 
up our mind with respect to the saperiority of éi- 
ther, although we are free to conifess, we incline 
to the belief, that the broadgast application of the 
manure is best; and so far as our judgment may 
be entitled to consideration, we think it would be 
found most effective to harrow instead of plough- 
ing it in, the tendency of most manures, except 
the gaseous parts, being to sink. By broadcasting, 
the lateral roots, which extend far beyond the 


portunity of imbibing nutriment than when applied 


The ducts or mouths, 
through which the sustenance of the plant is de- 


which do not extend beyond the body of the ma- 


events, a small portion of light vegetable mould 
and ashes, or a compost of ashes and plaster, or 
lime, should be put around the plants when they 
first come up, to give them an impetus at the ve-- 
ry onset, as nothing is so beneficial to the future 
crop as imparting to the young corn a vi- 
gorous start at the incipient stage of its growth. 
No one-except those who may have witnessed 
it,can form any idea of the great use which is to 
be derived from applying from one to four gills of 
such composts as we have named, to the corn 
plants when they first come up: nor can they 
conceive the amount of increase in the yield of 
the corn which will be thereby promoted. 
MAMMOTH TOMATOES, .. 
We are indebted to Mrs. Doct. Thomas, of 


this place, for a peck of very superior bie 
both of the white and yellow varieties. One. 


them weighed 20 oz., and many of them, . judg- 
ing by comparison, must have exceeded. @ 
We hope the example of Mrs. T. will not be lost 
upon some of our other friends.—Kent ‘ 


+ --"Bhe “ezample” of Mrs. Thomas is most cer- 
tainly worthy of all emulation, and we hope, 
with our friend of the Bugle, that it will not be 
lost upon her country-women ; for in truth, there 
is no vegetable more agreeable to the palate, 
healthful to the system, or more entitled to careful 
cultivation. 

If it would not be asking too much of the 
talented editor of the Bugle, we would so far 
bespeak his good offices,as to procure for us @few 
of the seed of the fine tomatoes alluded to above, 
when ripe, in order that we may distribute them 
to our subscribers, in the hope that they will en- 
deavor to rival the excellent lady whose care 
and skill have brought them to such perfection. 

By such exchanges of valuable seeds, a spirit of 
generous emulation is engendered, and the great 

cause of horticulture advanced and promoted, 

objects which should be cherished by every one. 

(For the Farmer and Gardener.} 
Mr. Editor :—Has the Gama Grass been cul- 
tivated in this latitade on a sufficiently extended 


scale, toenable you to pronounce decisively. 
on a merits. think a aieded toa ren § ofit 
in one of the numbers of the last volume of the 
Farmer and Gardener, undergoing the course of 
experiment at Brooklandwodd. If you 








may have for his stock, let him while it is pra- 





plications would be of great advantage, and at all 


give any information as to the result of thie tris 


























































































































that may have been undertaken, 
favor upon 





* on 1d confer a particular 
confer a cule 
sagwisga eA SUBSCRIBER. 


~-\p. S. One of your correspondents in the last 
volume, dating | think, from Flushing, L. 1, 

jons a new variety of the Lima bean, which 
he considered superior in several respects to the 
varieties in general cultivation. Has any of the 
seed been sent to Baltimore yet ? 

Baltimore Co., Aug. 31st, 1836. 

Reply ly the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 

We have not seen any field of Gama grass on 
a scale very extended, but have conversed with, 
and received written communicutions from, gen- 
tlemen from North Carolina and Alabama, who 
have each some acres in the culture; have seen 
a patch of about the third of an acre at Brookland- 
wood, and a smaller one at Greenwood, and from 
what we have read, heard, and seen, are satisfied 
that there is no other grass that can compare with 
it in point of yield, amount of nutrition, and 
general aceeptableness to cattle as food. 

We have not seen the patch at Brookland- 
wood, since the opening of the spring, and can- 
not state what has been the success of its en- 
lightened owner the present season, but when 
we saw it last year, its appearance was every 
thing which could be desired, and we have no 
doubt that, from its then prospect, his hopes have 
been fully realized. So well satisfied are we of 
its intrinsic value, both for hay and for soiling, 
that we shall put out an acre of it the ensuing 
spring, 

The grass is native in Virginia, .Vorth and 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, as also 


~~ in the valley of the Mississippi, and we have no 


doubt as to its adaptation to culture in any of 
the middle or southern states; whether it will 
answer far north, we are not certain, not having 
any facts in our possession to justify us in form- 
ing an opinion ; but from the hardiness and thrift 
of the plant, do not entertain any apprehensions 
upon the subject. 

A gentleman in St. Mary’s county, of this state, 
whose intelligence, sound judgement, and veracity, 
is above all question, in speaking of an experi- 
ment upon a small scale, which he had made, 
speaks of it in terms of the most unqualified ap- 
probation. He says: 

“Tt will grow in any good soil that wilk pro- 
duce wheat, corn or tobacco—that the peculiari- 
ties and vicissitudes of our climate do not ma- 
terially affect it—that its growth is so rapid, it 
may be cut every 15 days from the middle of May 
until frost, and at that age it makes better and 


more delicate hay than when suffered to stand | J, 


longer, and is the best hay I ever saw, resem- 
pling in odour the finest cured blades—that it is 





























more easily cured than any other hay, in conse- 
quence of its containing but little succulence 
and less woody fibre.” 

He also states, that “it is preferred by stock to 
any other cured hay, and that, for the purpose of 
soiling and feeding green, there is no grass to be 
compared to it.” 

In corroboration of the preference given to this 
grass by cattle, when cured into hay, we will 
mention a fact related to us by a respectable 
physician in North Carolina, who has several 
acres of it under cultivation. He placed before 
his riding horse, a small yvantity of fresh corn 
blades, newly cured timothy hay, and fresh gama 
grass hay, neither of the two first named were 
touched by his horse until he had consumed all 
of the latter—a more striking instance of partial- 
ity could not be desired. 





Cotton, of the new crop, says the Newbern, 
(N. C.) Spectator, was sold at Columbus, Ga. on 
the 25th ult., at 27 cents. One bale, quality 
extra-prime, was sold there at public sale, and 
brought 414 cents per pound. 





A Kixune Frost.—The New York Journ- 
al of Commerce says—“There is reason to fear 
that the frost of last Tuesday night, 6th inst. has 
cut off the hopes which were entertained respec- 
ting Indian Corn and other fall crops. We have 
had an opportunity to converse with persons from 
the interior of this State and with others who 
have passed through New England, and they say 
every thing is killed. The market people who 
come in from around the city bring the same re- 
port.” 

At Uticaon the 6th instant, the thermometer 
sunk to 31°, 

The Buffalo Journal of the 7th says that a se- 
vere frost on Monday night swept all before it 
in the south towns of that county. The same 
calamity, the Journal thinks, “has also been vis- 
ited upon other, if not all, sections of western 
New York. Jf so, the loss to the agricultural 
portion of our people is irreparable: and the cir- 
cumstance is calculated to occasion the most se- 
rious apprehensions in the public mind.” 

At Salem, on the 6th, ice was seen in various 
places. : 

The Newburyport Herald says that ice as thick 
as window glass was seen in that vicinity, on 
Wednesday morning last. 


Early Frost.—On Tuesday night there was a 
very severe frost in this vicinity, which has kill- 
ed cucumber, squash and potato vines, and inju- 
red almost all vegetable productions. Early 
frost we have called it, and it would have been 
in almost any other season, but we have had one 
every month during the summer, In Smithfield 
and Cumberland the tops of the houses looked 
as if there had been a fall of snow.— Providence 


Crops in Vermont.—The early frost in Ver- 









Troy Budget. P 
From the Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal, 
Green Corn and Snow Balls.—On Wedu 

day morning we noticed in a market wagon, em 

taining corn inthe milk, the strange sight of, 

snow ball between 2 and Sinches in di 

It was formed from the frost which on that he. 

ning was visible in every direction around ype 

blasting, we fear, the small hopes many of the 
farmers had cherished of their corn crop, 





A Carv.—If the lovers of shrubbery, ¢ 
plants, botanical varieties, or garden produetig 
of fruit trees or vines, will, from any one OF mor 
of the eastern cities, forward me, from time % 
time, via New Orleans, to the care of “ Hefford& 
Sorgentry,” of that city, and of Peter Roach atthe 
mouth of Wabash, the above productions, well 
cured, or seeds of any description, in @ bog of 
reasonable size, to be forwarded in the spri or 
fall seasons of the year, and deposite in the boys 
list of the varieties, numbered and labelled, and 
their name and place of residence, | "will, in je. 
turn for the favor, pay the freightage, and rev 
the next season, to such friend or friends, in like 
manner, an assortment of all the varieties of 
production of the Granp Prairies of Ilinoia, jg 
slips, roots,” or seeds, and of our forest trees and 
shrubbery, whether for fruit or ornamentyand 
feel well satisfied that] shall more than 
such a friend or friends in the exchange. ‘Sad 
a collection from this region will be well worthy 
the attention of botanists, of the amateurs of flow. 
er gardens, as well as agriculturists. 

TH. S. HINDE 
Mount Carmet, Falls of Great Wa 
Wabash co. Ill, July 29, 1936, 


N.B. That no inconvenience may occur, | should 
be glad to be apprized, by letter, beforehand, 
(post paid,) of the intention of any friend or 
friends who may be disposed to enter into such 
an arrangement, as it will be done merely for 
mutual accommodation, and not for speculation, 
P.S. The worthy Editors of city:papers will 
please give my “ Card” a passing insertion. 
7: 


* I have the Indian vine potato growing; a wild 
sweet potato grows in sandy land 7 or 8 feet, 
I shall prepare a place next season to plant them. 
Some years ago, I dug up about 8 feet, (part of 
a root,) roasted, and ate it; it tasted like theswee, 
potato. I think very great discoveries might be 
made as to animal food by trying such expet- 
ments. 





New Flour—Complaints are made in several 
quarters that the bread manufactured from float 
of the new crop is found to be exceedingly ur 
wholesome. We do not know whether these 
complaints are well-founded, but at all events # 
is desirable that as much care as is possible: 

be taken in preparing the wheat before it is sent 
to mill, so that the bad grains—of which we 
lieve there are many in the present oe 
separated from biee of a allen ity. his 
suggested to us, also, as a prudent 





mont hes nearly destroyed the corn, potatoes and 





t od 
gainst the injurious effects which are feared, that 
the bread should be eaten cold.— Winches. Virg- 
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For the Farmer and Gardener. 
- HESSIAN FLY. 

Mr. Editor :—Having observed a number of 
articles written on the subject of Hessian Fly, 
going the rounds of the various public journals, 
one of which made its appearance some time 
since in your paper, over the signature of “A 
Bocks County Farmer,” (which [ observe has 
been very generally copied into the country pa- 

) and which, from the apparent fairness of 
his experiments, has induced many to prepare to 
ase hie remedy this fall. His plan is, to soak the 
wheat, then roll it in quick lime just before sow- 
ing, thus according to his theory on the subject, 
destroy the insect in ova or in the egg. This 
theory sppears so plausible, the experiments so 
fair, that, taken in connection with the entire 
failure of the wheat crop last season, [ am not 
surprised to find the farmers so generally ready 
to test its efficacy ; for, like a drowning man they 
are ready to catch at straws, or to lay hold on 
any plan which holds out the least shadow of a 
hope fur better. 

Jonce entertained opinions similar to those 
advanced by “A Bucks County Farmer,” in re- 
lation to the manner in which this insect propa- 
gatedits species. But close observation, minute 
experiments, and an accurate examination of the 
habits of the insect, has long since convinced me 
of the erroneousness of the theory, for it is noth- 
iog more than theory. 

{ now assert, and hold myself bound to prove 
the fact, by occnlar demonstration, that the hes- 
sian fly never does deposite its eggs or ova On or 
in the grain of wheat, consequently, no agent ap- 
plied to the seed, can have the least influence in 
preventing the ravages of the insect. The in- 
ference (theoretically) is drawn, that, because the 
pea bug deposites its egg in the pea, which after- 
wards eats the heart out of it, that the Hessian 
Fly in like manner deposites its eggs on the grain 
of wheat. This is an unfortunate comparison 
for the friends of the theory before us; insects 
differ essentially, in the kind of nourishment 
which they require ; the pea bug is deposited in, 
lives upon, and is nourished to maturity by, the 
fruit of the plant or vegetable. The Hessian Fly 
is evidently nourished by the stalk or tap of the 
vegetable; besides, it never evinces the least 
power of locomotion, from the time it is an ova 
or egg, (only to be seen through a microscope,) 
until it becomes a perfect winged insect. How 
does it get from the root to the second and third 
joints of the stalk? again it is an admitted fact, 
by entomologists, that insects always deposite 
their ova on, in, or very near, the food destined 
for the support of their young. Witness the 
Wheat weavel, the cheese skipper, the pea bug, 
and many others, indeed, the whole generation 
of insects. Is it possible, that nature has so far 
deviated from her general course, (she is gene- 
rally uniform) as to enable the hessian fly by 
some unknown power to ascend from the root to 
the stalk, for, as I before stated, it at no time 
possesses locomotive powers, until it becomes a 
Winged insect. But enough of theory: it is an 

and true proverb, that one grain of experi- 
ence is worth a bushel of theory. With the 
tiew therefore, to prevent as far as possible, the 
“dour, expense, and trouble, that many will in- 
cor, F submit the following experiments. 





THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


Last fall I prepared a lot of ground in the best 
manner, for wheat, and sowed it on the first day 
of October; one-half the seed | soaked in water 
twenty-four hours, then, whilst wet, rolled it in 
line, causing as much to adhere to the grain as 
possible, the balance | sowed dry. The seed 
was all of the same kind. About one month af- 
ter it came up, I carefully pulled up all the stalks 
that grew on a foot square of the limed part, and 
a like quantity of the unlimed part; I then care- 
fully opened every stalk, and counted the larva, 
(or flies in the white state) as they are called, 
when [ found there was nearly three times. as 
many in the limed as there was in the unlimed 
part. This experiment I think, should be con- 
clusive against the preventive powers of lime. {In 
some instances the fly was within one-fourth of 
an inch of the grain of wheat, when covered with 
lime. I have tried many agents besides lime, 
both on the seed, and on the growing grain, but 
all without effect. 

I stated that there was nearly three times as 
many flies in the limed, as there was in the un- 
limed part; this no doubt will appear strange; 
sowed on the same day, the same kind of seed ; 
is it possible, that the lime increased their num- 
ber? No. The lime appears to have had no a- 
gency whatever, in increasing or diminishing 
their number, their increase arose simply from 
the fact, that, that part which was limed was 
soaked, therefore it vegetated sooner, and come 
up on the fifth day, the dry did not come up un- 
til the tenth day; at the time the first was ma- 
king its appearance, the flies were very numer- 
ous, and impregnated almost every stalk; when 
the dry part made its appearance, the generation 
had nearly passed away, consequently, it escaped 
their ravages in the fall. The limed part re- 
mained thinner until harvest. 

My attention was drawn to the study of the 
habits of this insect, about seven years ago; I 
found there was but little known on the subject, 
and that little in a very crude state. Each farm- 
er had his favorite theory, (for, as to observations 
and experiments, but few had been made). It 
was really amusing to hear the serious and oppo- 
site views on the habits of the insect, and the 
several strange and opposite plans adopted to 
destroy them. Since that period I have made its 
habits a particular study; for two or three years 
of the time, I made daily observations, through 
winter and summer, hot and cold, wet and dry; 
being convinced of the importance of acquiring 
facts before forming principles, By patient en- 
quiry, and by minute and careful experiments, I 
have found the following facts to be true, and 
made the following discoveries; all of which 
have been submitted to the test, of the most ac- 
curate experiments, and most careful observation, 
previous to aduption : 

tst. What the insect is in appearance, from 
the time it is in the state of ova or egg, until it 
becomes a perfect winged insect; the period it 
exists in the state of ova, moth, or worm, crysa- 
lide and perfect insect; the number of eggs that 
each deposite. 

2nd. The kind and variety of vegetables that 
are alone, capable of supporting the moth or 
worm. 


Sd. That it is periodical in its deposites of eggs, 





(and that it invariably makes ‘them thr 





ee] 








blade, near one of the joints, to the dak: 
means of an instrament something like that of 
the locust. ieee 
4th, That there are four distinct generations of : 
them every year. Pee et 
5th. The influence which the various 
of the weather and seasons exert on them; such 
as heat, cold, moisture, winter and summer; and 
the peculiarities of individual insects, ander cer- 
tain circumstances. : at 
6th. The best time or season to sow wheat, so 
as to avoid their ravages in the fall, and lessen 
their number in the spring. 

For the benefit of farmers this fall, } will state, 
that the best season to sow to avoid their ravager, 
will be from the third to the tenth of October. 
I have neither time nor space to give my reason, 
but will merely remark, that, this’ season has 
been adopted after most careful observations, I 
shall give my reasons at large in another form 
hereafter. 


7th. From the facts which I have collected, I 
am able to determine almost to a certainty, the 
probable number of flies the next season, this I 
do in the month of September. ‘T'o teat this part 
of my observations, | have been in the habit for 
four years past, of predicting to my neighbors, 
the probable number of flies; and im no instance 
have I failed; unfortunately my predictions were 
rather more than realized last season. The rules 
by which I judge, are founded on the laws of nas 
ture, and are as fixed and as certain as those of 
gravitation; the most common mind can com- 
prehend and use them. I am sorry to say, that, 
if these rules hold true, the inseet will be very 
numerous next year, but not so much so as last 
year, the injury to the crop will not be so gene- 
ral. The only way to avoid their ravages in 
some degree, will be to sow at the time mention- 
ed above, and sow thick, not less than two bash- 
els on an acre. 


8th. Several local remedies by which individ- 
val farmers will be much benefitted. 


9th. A general remedy, which if universally 
adopted will exterminate the insect in two or 
three years ; if used by individual farmers, will 
benefit them very much. ; 


Those and many other facts and discoveries, 
have been the result of my enquiries into the 
habits of this insect. It would require too much 
room in a newspaper, to join my experiments 
and the reasons for the adoption of the conclu- 
sions which I have arrived at; besides, I have 
often remarked, that articles of this kind, appear~ 
ing in a newspaper, are generally lost and for- 
gotten before the author’s plans can be experi- 
mentally tested. 

Farmers have been so often deceived by the 
numerous speculations and theories, which have 
appeared on the subject, that they have become 
distrustful of every thing, and are slow to sub- 
mit that which has the appearance of novelty, to 
the test of fair experiment, unless it makes its 
appearance in a form more imposing, than that 
of a newspaper essay. My object being princi- 
pally to benefit that useful class of my fellow- 





citizens, and being ‘convinced of the truth of the 
facts just stated, I have, by the advice of many of 





















































my friends to whom I have submitted my views 
on subject, determined to publish a small 
book or pamphlet, by means of which, | shall be 
exhibit my views on the subject in such 
a manner as to be understood by every farmer. 
It shall be divested of every term of science that 
it is possible to avoid, so that every one can com- 
prehend and test my observations and experi- 
ments. 

This will place the matter before the public 
in @ more permanent form, than it could possibly 
be 


: 


the columns of a newspaper; at the 
same.time, so condensed as to be easily referred 
to atall times. The great interest manifested 
by every class of society, for the discovery of 
some agent by which this fell destroyer of the 
staple of thé middles states, and staff of life, may 
be miti must be my apology for appearing 
before the public over my proper name. 

JEFFERSON SHIELDS. 

Emmitsburg, Fredk. Co., Md. Sep. 5, 1836. 

P. S. Since the above was written, | observed 
an article from the Harford Republican, over the 
signature of “ W. L. Horton.” The gentleman 
appears to have taken the only correct method 
of arriving at the truth on this subject, that | 
have seen; although many of his opinions are in- 
correct, he bas made very rapid advances in the 
short period which he appears to have devoted 
to the subject, towards the true history and hab- 
its of the insect. 

Ih short, his essay is the only one that I have 
seen, that deserves the least attention from farm- 
ers. If his experiments are continued as long as 
mine have been, we will not differ on the sub- 


One error which he has fallen into, is, that his 
time of sowing is too late. Late sowing is just 
as dangerous as early: the proper time is that 
which | have stated, (to wit) from the third to 
the tenth of October. 


Will the journals favorable to agriculture, in 
the grain growing States, give this article an in- 
sertion, it may be of service to many of their pa- 
. ‘wons, and benefit the public generally. J. S. 





[For the Farmer and Gardener.] 
THE SEASON AND CROPS !N MISSOURI. 
Darpenne, Mo. August 21st, 1836. 


You have latterly published very many gloo- 
my and melancholy accounts of failures and dis- 
asters of almost all sorts inthe agricultural de- 
partments of our country, and I would fain pre- 
sentthe reverse of the gloomy pictures your 
journal has presented, if the condition of this 
western portion of our common country, would 
justify me in doing so, but, unfortunately for us, 
the picturethere presented is but too faithful a 
representation of the actual condition of things 
here. The season here, commencing about the 
middle of November last, has been a very pecu- 
liar one; one which from its character has im- 
posed peculiar hardships on the farmer. 

About the time above mentioned, the weather 
beeame very wet, and on the 19th or 20th of that 
month, winter with all its disagreeable accompa- 
niments set in, and caught a very large propor- 
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weather fit for out door business during the 
whole winter, which continued till about the last 
of March, the weather nearly the whole of that 
time being either too wet or too cool for out- 
door operations, and’there was consequently less 
work done here, during the last winter and 
spring, than I have ever seen done in any wioter 
and spring heretofore. Shortly after the winter 
broke, and before our land became dry enough 
for the plough, a long series of heavy cold dren- 
ching rains, commenced falling, and continued to 
fall at short intervals up tothe 28d of May, when 
the last one of the series fell,the very day® if I 
mistake not, when the fatal wet spell commenced 
in the Eastern states. 

It will be readily imagined that this wet wea- 
ther put Our ground in the worst possible condi- 
tion for receiving the spring crops, and also that 
they must necessarily go in very late; and then 
suppose, that under these unfavorable circum- 
stances a drought of more than two months con- 
tinuance, and of unexampled and peculiar char- 
acter, and our actual condition will readily be 
conceived. Now for the result of the peculiari- 
ties of the season. 

The wheat and rye crops were much, very 
much. winter-killed every where; indeed, it could 
not be otherwise from the character of the win- 
ter which fluctuated from wet to extreme cold 
and vice versa: the crop of winter grain was 
therefore very scanty except on light alluvial 
lands, where it was about a fair one; but take 
the country throughout, and the crops were a- 
bout one third or between that and half the aver- 
age of crops, and the grain of an excellent qual- 
ity. After the winter broke, the season suited 
the wheat crop entirely well, a great portion of 
that grain was partially hove out by the winter, 
and would have perished had the spring been 
dry; as it was, that crop improved very much af- 
ter the spring came on, and the weather was fa- 
vourable for maturing and harvesting the crop; 
the oats crop from the lateness of the period at 
which it was put in, the very bad condition of 
the ground, and the subsequent severe drought, 
is very light, indeed, a great deal of it not being 
worth harvesting: but on fresh or alluvial land, 
the crop is good, little of such is, however, put in 
oats here, as in ordinary seasons, the crop lodges 
on such lands, and is lost: the crop of hay has 
been pretty abundant, particularly of clover, 
which was much advanced before the drought 
set in, and the crop of timothy on good lively 
land was pretty heavy, but not first rate in quality, 
as on such lands, the grass fired about heading 
time, during the severe drought: the vegetable 
crop has failed almost entirely, except early po- 
tatoes and cabbages, the former of which was 
much advanced before it felt the influence of the 
drought, and the latter will have time to make 
itself since it became seasonable again, and tur- 
nips should also be included, as a crop that 
will succeed, but they are not cultivated here ex- 
cept for the table; but the corn crop which is 
the main staple of this whole western world, has 
suffered most; from the unfavorable character of 
the season, it was unavoidably planted late, and 





the ground in wretched bad order to receive 
sustain the crop, even under auspicious bers 
stances ; as to the weather afterwards, and jug 
after the crop was planted, and before q 
portion of it was up, the weather became dry ang 
cold, so cold, that we were apprehensive of hj: 


ting frosts for a number of nights together inthg 


first of June. The crop, however, eve; 
came up pretty well, but it continued entirely dry 
and the air generally harsh and ungenial from 
the 23d of May up to the 24th July; and evens 
a still later period in some places; we had how 
ever within that time two hasty showers, ong 
which on the 8th July made a season for 
out tolacco plants in some small neighborhgi 
while in many places the dust was not laid, « 
The corn crop will, consequently, and partie. 
ularly on our high prairie lands be exceedj 
poor, and will probably turn out entire failures, 
from its extreme backwardness, if we should 
have had frosts as early as we had the last falhit 
will sweep the entire crop with the besom of de 
struction; under the most favorable circumsign: 
cesthat can occur we cannot make much mop 
than half the ordinary quantity of corn th 
the upland portion of the country; but on 
iow grounds of the Missouri, and in some places 
on the bluff lands, near that river, where the 
has been strictly and judiciously attended ta 
there will be a fair average yield, if the seasép 
permits it tomature. The corn crop on thea 
luvial lands of the Missouri will never be mate 
rially injured by drought in the latter partof 
June or through July, as the annual rise of that 
river, occurs at this period, and the whole bottom 


being composed of alternate strata of sand and - 


vegetable mould, with occasionally a mixture‘of 
clay deposit, it is of course porous and the water 
rises jast as high at the back of the bottom, if 
that should be 2 ‘miles, as in the channel of 
the river: at that season of the year the wateris 


sufficiently near to the surface to prevent any 
serious bad effects to the corn crop, if the fame 
er have done his duty in pulverizing the soil, nd 


keeping it ingood condition. We do not how 


ever anticipate a famine here, even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances that are Jikely 
to occur, the wheat crop of the present season 
and the old corn that is in the country will sap 
ply the inhabitants with bread, if not abundant 
ly, at least sufficiently to prevent starvation, and 
altho’ the drought was so long and so severe,our 
stock has done well on the range; and fromthe 
present character of the weather, which is wet 
and growing, will continue to do well until the 
frost kills the range, and will then come in fal, 
so that we shall have an abundant supply of 


at beef, and there is perhaps about smast en 


and of the right kind too, (white oak) to fatten 
our pork, so that we do not calculate to starvé, 
tho’ we shall doubtless suffer many privations 
and inconveniences. 


You lately published an address delivered{be- 


fore the Agricultural Society of Albemarle, Va. 
by Mr. T. J. Randolph, the greater of 
which I consider as very sensible and pertinent 
to the subject in hand; but he is either ign 

of the true character of one of the grasses 
which he treats, viz: blue grass, or that grat 


portion 








tiom of the corn crop out standing, and with the 
exceptionof a few days at a time we had no 


* It commenced with us on the 24th May.— 
Ed. Farmer & Gardener. 





has radically changed its character by 
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or achange of soil and climate. Mr. Randolph 
recommends close pasturing for the eradication 
of hive. grass before ploughing it in for a wheat 
and observes that, as that grass has no 
leaf or afterinath, if it should ‘be pastured 
elose and thereby prevented from seeding, it 
would be readily destroyed by asingle plough- 
ing, and observes further, that that grass is never 
found growing on road sides, or commons, where 
the ground is trodden and grazed closely : now 
these are the very sort of situations where the 
blue graces makes its first lodgments here, and 
continues to spread and increase and maintain 
the possession of the soil in despite of the clo- 
sest grazing and incessant breeding, and from 
which it cannot be destroyed by any method that 
I know of, except that of repeated ploughings 
and harrowings, and then the weather must be of 
adry character, or it will not die under this pro- 
cess. Grain crops of all kinds, however, that I 
have seen tried on blue grass soil, succeed well, 
andi have never seen a small grain crop on it 
that ] considered injured materially by being sod- 
bound: this grass here, propagates, perhaps, a 
hondred fold more by runners shooting out in all 
directions from the original seeding plant, than 
by its seeds, so completely do these runners fill 
the soil and interlock with each other, that it will 
always hold enough of the soil together to main- 
tain vitality if ploughed deep enough to turn up 
all of these runners, and repeated harrowings in 
dry weather are necessary to separate the run- 
ners from the soil which sustains them. I am 
not satisfied that the red clover has not changed 
ite character here in the west, and become from 
liar circumstances a perennial instead of a 
iennial plant; at all events, | have proven by an 
experiment of 13 or 14 years standing, that it is 
hot necessary to seed the land often, in order to 
the successful cultivation of that plant, and this 
is sufficient for my present purpose, which is to 
persuade those farmers who have not yet com- 
menced the cultivation of that plant, to do so 
without delay, and let not the supposed trouble 
and expense of biennial seedings deter them 
from embarking in its cultivation; for I have rai- 
sed good crops every year since 1823 on the 
same piece of ground without any renewing 
whatever; the whole secret being in keeping it 
from being grazed close or trodden by stock.— 
Those farmers who have heretofore cultivated 
perennial grasses only, can hardly be persuaded 
at all to engage in the production of grass which 
will once in every two years tax them with the 
expense of seed and the labor of preparing the 
and and putting in tliat seed; but convince them 
that this labor and expense is not necessary, but 
at one putting-in, may, if they choose, produce 
them 14 abundant harvests at least,and you re- 
tad great obstacle to the improvement of 
The foregoing is at your service: you may ei- 
publish or reject all or any part thereof, and I 
oe content. It is submitted to your better 
Yours, respectfully, 
JOHN SMITH. 





BEETS. 
Beets furnish from s given surface of ground a 
#eater quantity of nutriment for horses and cat- 











tle than any other kind of forage. Wherever its: 
cultivation is understood, it has the preference 
over all other roots. It succeeds. in almost all 
soils, is but little affected by the vicissitudes of 
seasons, and prepares the ground. very well for 
succeeding crops. 

Throughout Belgium and Germany, the leaves 
are from time to time stripped off and given to 
the cattle, which eat them with avidity and easi- 
ly fatten upon them. Fowls are also fed upon 
them. They are first hashed up, and then mixed 
with bran. Pigs eat them with a good relish. 
Milch cows, when fed upon them, fatten at the 
expense of their milk. The leaves are equally 
valuable in the fattening ef cattle and sheep. 

Beets should be gathéred when the weather is 
dry, and put away in a dry state; and when pre- 
pared for cattle, they must be cut up fine with 
some suitable instrument, and may be given eith- 
er alone cr mixed with straw or hay. 

They are equally fit for horses, with the pre- 
caution of adding a variety of cut straw and hay 
well mixed together. This food will preserve 
them strong and vigorous, as is well ascertained 
in Germany, where beets are much cultivated for 
this purpose. 

For the fattening of a bullock, forty or fifty 
pounds of beets per day mixed with five or six 
pounds of dry fodder, will accomplish the objects 
in the space of four months. Care must be ta- 
ken to give it in three separations, since by feed- 
ing often and in small quantities at a time, the 
same amount of nutriment goes farther. 

Finally—by facilitating the means of stable 
fattening, throughout the year, beets furnish a 
very important addition to this means of aug- 
menting the mass of valuable manure. 

They may serve also, on occasions, for the 
food of men; they are less subject to the vicis- 
situdes of seasons than turnips, and their leaves 
supply for several months an excellent food for 
cattle. The root may be easily preserved-dur- 
ing eight months of the year. They give milk an 
excellent taste and quality. Cattle eat them 
with avidity, and are never tired of them. The 
culture of no forage root can compare with that 
of the beet, in the number of advantages which 
the industrious cultivator may derive from them. 
We cannot too strongly recommend the intro- 
duction of them into places where they are not 
already in vogue.— Bib. Univ. for 1831. 





Surgery of Nature—The surgeons may lay a- 
side their instruments for extracting the stone in 
the bladder. A mineral water which flows from 
a known fountain near Recoaro, in Lombardy, not 
far from Vienza, possesses the virtue of destroy- 
ing the stone in the bladder, provided the indivi- 
dual afflicted continues to drink of this water du- 
ring a certain lapse of time, when the calculus 
naturally dissolves of itself, without any necessi- 
ty for resorting to an operation. Last year a Ty- 
rolian, about 70 years of age, was cured of the 
disease, by drinking of this water ; the stone com- 
ing away in small particles. Dr. Brera, an emi- 
nent physician, has published a report of this ex- 
traordinary cure, the truth of which can admit of 
no doubt. We must have a chemical analysis of 
this water, that it may be imitated by an artificial 





compound.— Balt. Gaz. 


Extract from Gen. Tallmadge’s Correspondence 
CULTIVATION OF SILK, &c. IN FRANCE. 
Paris, April 9, 1836, 
“T have had the pleasure to attend, by invita- 
tion, at two meetings of the National Institute of 
France. It is a rioble assemblage of scientific 
men, and a source of continual benefit’ to the 
public weal. A small sum, about two hundred 
dollars, is allowed by the government to’ each 
member for his attendance at the weekly meet- 
ings, and for which the Institute returns answers: 
to the government when required, upon questions 
connected with the arts and sciences, including 
agriculture, manufactures and the kindred branch- 
es. I have also attended a meeting of the Agri 
cultural Society, and was present at the a . 
of the premiums for the services of the last year, 
and found it not only interesting, but a fund of 
useful information. I send you their Programme 
of their proceedings, and also of the subjects 
and prizes offered for the next year. This paper 
will afford useful suggestions to the American, 
Institute. rn, ; 
The public institutions of France are open and. 
accessible to strangers, and are a matter of jast 
pride to the nation. ‘ The specimens in mechanics 
are curious and useful. There is a Swede here, 
now a denizen of France, who claims to have. 
made an essential improvement upon the steam 
engine. His proposition is to dispense with the. 
steam boiler, fire and its attendant fixtures, and to 
adapt to a common high pressure engine, the use 
of ammoniacal gas as an efficient power. It is 
alledged that this gas can be prepared im reser 
voirs, so as to come in place of fuel, at a cheaper 
rate, with an exemption of all danger of explo~ 
sion, and a great saving of the space for the en- 
gine and its fixtures. It is insisted there will be 
a saving of at least one half in expense, as well 
as in space. He has shown me his model. He 
has obtained a patent for England, and also for 
France, and he intends to sail in a few weeks for 
New York, with a view to obtain a patent in our 
country. F 
Many questions of interest under our patent 
laws have been propounded to me here, and 
among other things, it is noticed that while Eng- 
land and France open their patent privileges to 
all the world, America limits hers to her citizens, 
or to resident aliens intending to become citizens. 
I have visited the anatomical museums and 
medical establishments, and attended operations 
at the hospitals. Very many opportunities are 
offered to medical students ; and when we cast 
a look, in comparison, to N. York, who will not 
breathe a sigh, that bad organization and person- 
al feuds should have so long prevented a like 
growing institution in our city, where I insist 
there is equal talent and more enterprise. We 
have heard so much pro and con in relation to 
Monsieur Seviale’s new process of Lithotomy, 
that I have.made his acquaintance and witnessed 
his operations on both male and female patients. 
The stone was successively broken and extracted, 
and the patients arose and walked away almost 
uninjured. The operation is not often very se 
vere or painful. I havo full confidence in his 
improved plan, and instruments, if they are not 
abused im conceited or unskilful hands. Twas 
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gratified to find among ‘the spectators two or 


three medical young men from our country. 

I send you a report of M. Bodin on the agri- 
culture of France. These papers demonstrate 
the great interest felt in France in the improve- 
ment of its agriculture ; and it appears to be in- 
creasing in its general prosperity. It is often said, 
that the husband with his vineyard, and the wife 
withthe silk worms,are at present the best sources 
of national wealth. Much pains are taken to im- 
prove the culture of the silk ; it has hitherto been 
carried on almost entirely in Italy and principally 
dn France, by private and individual industry, 
and supposed to be unskilfully and imperfectly 
conducted. The government have established 


three model farms, for the purpose of various ex- 


periments in agriculture, and especially in silk. 
] have been in the interior to visit one of those 
farms, and was permitted to examine its details. 
A separate house is prepared for feeding the silk 
worins, which are heated by a furnace, its heat 
regulated by a thermometer, and its ventilation 
attended to with care and system. M. Beauvais, 
its director, states that 1 oz. of eggs will produce 
in India 20 Ibs. of silk ; in Italy, 2 to 6 Ibs, do.; 
in France, 5 lbs. That this great difference of 
uct arises from care, skill, and treatment. 
hat be, has last year, in his experiments, in- 
ereased the product up to thirteen pounds, and 
is. confident of a greater increase this year. He 
thinks a dsy and cool climate is best, and that the 
tocm should be made eqnal in temperature by 
heat and ventilation. The wortns are here fed 
by. leaves, put on a net suited to the frames, and 
which is to be laid over them : worms soon as- 
cend to the new leaves, and can then be removed 
on the net. and the frame cleaned. When the 
leaves of different kinds of mulberry are mixed 
aa the worms will select and gather on the 
inese wulberry, and yet it is not a settled 
oint here in what consists the superiority of the 
hinese over the other kinds of mulberry. The 
model plantation of trees is planted in rows of 
12 feet apart. The trees are six feet apart, in 
the rows, and are cut down so as to have four or 
six sprouts from near the ground, and these in 
after years are cut off so as to be kept dwarfed 
for use in picking leaves, It is believed an acre 
or two, thus allotted to trees, and near the house, 
will give such facilities and product, as to make 
the best result, and so it appears to me. The 
Chinese mulberry will sprout from cuttings about 
six inches long, and set in a row four inches dis- 
tant. Ihave visited one garden where 50,000 
are just set out in this manner, and where 20,- 
000 were thus raised last year, and, have been 
sold, and, as is said, to the American market.— 
The French farmers have no aptitude to change, 
and comparatively but few Chinese mulberries 
are set out in France, If the nurserymen are to 
be credited, they have sold one hundred trees 
for America for ten transplanted here. From 
my own observation { believe it to be the case. 
~M. Beauvais has tried with profit, a room heat- 
ed to 18 and 20 degrees (Reaumur) and says 28 
and 30 is used in India. M. Beauvais and seve- 
ral other growers of silk, whom | had seen in the 
country have since visited me at my rooms in this 
city, and have communicated freely with me,— 
There is often discrepancy in their statements 
and opinions, and their allegations will only serve 








as clues to enquiry; but I trust the ssfe common 
sense and keen observation of the people will 
soon understand, as a science, the growing of siik 
much better than Europeans, who, after the ex- 
perience of ages, act more from usage and habit 
than skill and experience. | have entire confi- 
dence in the full success of our. people in the 
culture of silk. Most of the gentlemen | have 
alluded to, have agreed in the opinion that a 
warm climate is not so good as a regulated room; 
and onc of the gentlemen, of experience, says he 
constantly uses plates with chlorine in the room 
to purify the atmosphere, and without injury to 
the worms. Some doubt establishments for feed- 
ing the worms, and pyefer private industry in fa- 
mily rooms. All agreerthat a damp climate is 
injurious, and therefore say that silk does not 
prosper near the ocean, where the damp westerly 
winds prevail ;—and they express an opinion that 
our warm and dry summer climate is admirably 
filted for the business of silk as well in families 
as in establishments. France is found to pro- 
duce not more than one half the silk she manu- 
factures; it is purchased from Italy and the Archi- 
pelago. Her thirty-three millions of inhabitants 
cannot afford a space sufficient for the mulberry 
trees to supply her own wants. Our country is 
exempt from this difficulty. Various books or 
manuals of instruction in the culture of the 
silk, have been published here for the use of 
families. YT have collected them and shall en- 
deavor to bring them with me for the library of 
the Institute. J must omit further details till an 
opportunity for personal explanation. 





[From the New England Farmer. ] 
FARMERS’ WORK. 
Selecling and Preserving Good Seed. 


The seeds of various vegetables are now daily 
becoming ripe under the eye of the cultivator; 
and if he does not gather the best, and make the 
most of all sorts of useful seeds, he neglects one 
of the most impertant branches of rural economy 
Gather the best seeds only for propagation, and 
let those which are not first rate never be used 
for planting or sowing. The dry kinds of seeds 
are best kept in their own pods or outer cover- 
ings; but the seeds of all soft fruits, such as cu- 
cumbers, melons, &c., must be cleansed from the 
pulp and mucilage, which surround them; other- 
wise the rotting of these parts wi'l spoil the seeds. 

When seeds are gathered, it should always be 
done in dry weather; then they shvuld be hang 
up in bags in a dry room, so as to preserve them 
from the air. 

The selections of seeds depend principally on 
a proper choice of grains and kernels, as well as 
roots, from the vigorous vegetables, growing un- 
der our own inspection ; for though it be conjec- 
tured that the cultivation of a particular plant 
from the same seed, and in the same soil, will at 
length cause it to degenerate, yet numerous well 
attested instances have occurred, in which the 
contrary is evident. ‘The more healthy stalks or 
stems should therefore be selected for bearing 
seeds; and such as attain maturity at the earliest 
period of the season ought to be preferred, es- 
pecially if they grow at a distance from weakly 
plants of the same species ; lest feeundating far- 
ina of the latter be blown on the stigmata of the 











former, and an ioferior kind of success be pro. 
duced. re ty sh, 
The proper time for gathering seeds is the pe 
riod of their perfect maturity, which may beg, 
pereengre by the dryness of the stem; be 
when the latter begins to decay it becomes 
bleached by the omiaee of the sininoplfeeal 
no further nourishment can then be comm 
the seed. . 
Fruit Trees.—If in looking over your orghgy 
you should happen to perceive any limbs over. 
burdened with fruit, you will pick off a 
put props under the limbs, or both. famoy 
cases, if you can afford time, it would be advise. 
ble to pick off supernumerary apples, peaches, 
&c., especially from young trees. Mr. Coxey ob 
served that “no error is more universal, than a 
anxiety for early-productiveness in an orchard, 
It is generally obtained at the expense of mggh 
eventual profit, and a great diminution of the digs 
and vigor ofthetrees. Believing early fi 
to be injurious to the vigor and perfeetion of 
plants, | am always attentive to plack from trem 
these evidences of early maturity, in the int 
stages of their existence.” ‘3 
Bushes.—T his is the right time of the yearfor 
destroying the bushes which are apt to overrup 
pastures, &c, Wet weather is best for this par 
pose, because the sap vessels will continue oper 
longer, and the sap discharged, the root weakeps 
the plants, and eventually the power of reproduc 
tion is annihilated. Bushes which grow in elas 
ters, such as elders and some other sorts may be 
pulled up by oxen, and this is an effectual way 
of subduing them. A writer in the New E 
land Farmer, volume 1, p. 306, asserts in 
stance, tliat bushes in pastures arc best destroyed 
by sowing plaster of Paris at the rate of about 
one bushel to the acre, on land overrun with 
them. It appears the plaster gives such growth 
to clover and other grasses, that the growth of 
the bushes is checked, and they are eventaally 
stifled and exterminated. 
Pasture.—An English writer recommends to 
mix a few sheep, and one or two colts in each 
pasture for horned cattle. Another says—*The 
following economical experiment is well known 
to the Dutch, that when eight cows have beet 
in pasture, and can no longer obtain nourish 
ment, two horses will do very well for some days, 
and when nothing is left for the horses, four 
sheep will live on it; this not only proceeds 
from their differing in the choice of plants, but 
from the formation of their mouths which we 
not equally adapted to lay hold of the grass” ’ 





Plaster.—In the seventh number of this vol 
ume of the Farmer, we published’ several artic 
cles on plaster, in some of which it was recom: 
mended to put it on light soils, not on those 
that were stiff and clayey. It was also stated 
that farmersin Falmouth and other towns peat 
the sea coast, observed that plaster was no béo- 
efit to their farms, owing, as they considered, to 
their nearness to the sea. In regard to those a 
ticles, a farmer from Falmouth informs us that he 
has received a great benefit from the application 
of plaster to stiff clayey soils, and that other farms 
in that town, particularly on and near the river 
Piscataqua, have been very much improved by 
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“holly by the use of plaster, that they produce 
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. Cold soils, of a clayey loam, that produ- 
ced nothing of consequence but a light crop of 
weeds in. @ short time afier they were laid down 
to have been so much improved, almost 


sbundant crops of clover. In some cases the 
“se has San planghod, and the plaster applied 
to the tillage, and in others the plaster was sown 
on the land without ploughing. Both methods 
have been very successful, and have increased ve- 
much the value of the farms. The same gen- 
teens further observes that he has applied plas- 
ter to light sandy soils without any perceptible 
advantage. In the interior, plaster is mostly used 
on light soils, and on such it is considered most 
beneficial. Every farmer who has not a plenty 
of manure should try the effect of plaster on his 
farm; it is very cheap, costing only about thirty 
cents, besides transportation, for enough for an 
sere, according to the usual quantity used. Old 
pastures may be greatly improved by sowing 
aster on them. From experiments that have 
n made, there is no doubt that pastures might 
be improved in this way so as to pay ten times 
the expense. No farmer should neglect trying 
the experiment, noting the part of his pasture 
sown with plaster, and the effect it produces. 
Afarmer in Freeport remarked to us that in 
sowing his ruta baga seed this summer, he put 
plaster in a part of his drills, dropping it on the 
seed, and planted some without plaster, and the 
consequence was, that in the drillsthat were plas- 
tered, the seed came well, and there were too 
many plants by half—In the drills not plastered, 
there were not more than one fourth so many 
plants as were necessary. — Yankee Farmer. 





HAY ON BARN FLOORS. 


When hay, particularly clover, is thrown on the 
floor, much of it, and of the most valuable part, 
too, breaks and crumbles into small pieces, that 
the forks will not take them up. In most barns, 
this is entirely wasted or shoved out into the yard, 
where but comparatively little of it is picked up 
by the stock. “1,” says an aged farmer, “ keep 
my barn floor as clean as my wife’s parlor, and 
every day shovel it into an old sleigh or box, 
which I keep standing by, all the leaves, seeds, 
and fine paris of the hay. This makes superior 
hay for my cows; if mvistened with water, and 
a small quantity of bran or meal added, and given 
about the time of calving, nothing appears more 
nourishing to them.” 

Exlract of a letter from Charles Gale, Esq. of 
Milton, Pa. 


It is now more than twenty years since I first 
thought of sowing clover seed among Indian corn. 
My first essay was a failure ; my second aucceed- 
ed to admiration, and the seed was covered by the 
plovgh. Since that time | covered it with the 

W Or cultivator, and with various success, de- 
pending in a great measure on favorable weather 
ing the month of August. If successful it 
be strewed with gypsum the next spring, 

and may be partially pastured in summer. It 
1 be ploughed down before wheat harvest, 

and will be generally a good manure for a sue- 






in the best possible manner for the reception. of 
the seed. 





HOW TO MAKE A DOUBLE CROP.ON A POOR SOIL. 


Plough up your ground intended for corn in the 
fall of the year, as deep as you can plough it—let 
it lay till spring—at the opening of which, when 
the frost is entirely out of the ground, give it a 
good ploughing and harrow it down. It is then 
in good order for preparing to plant. Take of 
slacked ashes, two thirds, and of ground plaster 
one third : mix them well together, and follow the 
droppers, and put as much of this mixture on the 
seed as you can grasp in your hand, and cover it 
in the usual way. The corn will grow off finely, 
and retain a strong and vigorous growth and green 
color, and stand the drought much better than 
upon the strongest culture. The writer of this 
having tried the experiment for two years, has 
fully tested its value. 

Stock Fair—The Kentucky Association Stock 
Fair commenced on Monday last, and will close 
to-day. The first day was occupied with the 
exhibition of Cattle, and we are quite sure, we 
but speak the unanimous opinion of all present, 
when we say there never has been in this coun- 
try a larger collection of splendid animals of that 
description. Yesterday the Horses were exhibit- 
ed. The number was large, of the most improv- 
ed blood in the country ; furnishing evidence of 
the attention which is paid to the improvement of 
the stock of the state. We venture to assert that 
if there is now (which is questionable) a state in 
the union, which can boast of more stock, of finer 
form, &c. than Kentucky, it will not be the case 
ina yearor two. The improvement has been 
rapid, and is still progressing.— Lexington ( Ky.) 
Obs. & Reporter. 














CHINESE MULBERRY TREES AND CUT- 
TINGS. 


4 k= best varieties of Cumese Murserry, (Morus 
Multicaulis) from France, Italy end China, of one, 
two and three years’ growth, may be had in Jarge or 
smal] quantities, from S. Wuirmarsu’s extensive col- 
lection, and forwarded to any part of the United States, 
according to order, with directions for propagation. 
It is confidently believed, that the present mode of cul- 
ture adopted by us, will prove a certain and secure pro- 
tection against the severity of winter, and the best meth- 
od by which toincrease the foliage and multiply the 
number of trees 
All orders directed to the subscriber, will receive im- 
mediate and faithful attention. 

In behalf of S. Wuitmarsn, 

DANIEL STEBBINS. 

Northampton, Sept. 7.—20 St. 


NEW CHINESE MULBERRY, 
Or Morus Multicaulis Trees and Cuttings, for 
sale. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has a large stock of these trees, 
very thrifty well rooted plants, 2 to 5 feet high, raix 
ed in this , under his superintendance, which would 
be sold according to size, on pleasing terms, and carefully 
packed and forwarded to order to any section of our coun- 





try. 

ind from six years experiments in cultivating this 
tree, he is decidedly of opinion, that there is no tree so 
well calculated to raise silk. Any information relative to 
its culture, will be furnished to purchasers if _ 








DAHLIAS. 


nus Splendid Flower has but recently been intro= | 


duced into this country, and’ co tly but Fi 
known, and al I have mostly derdiad a Namen 
to the culture of articles of the most useful class, yet — 
flowers are not without their usefulness; the more we — 
adorn our yards and gardens with flowers, and useful 
shrubs and trees, the'more we increase our love for ho 

the spot.alone where true happiness is “to be found; ai 
having cultivated this flower rather extensively for three . 
or four yeats, 1 am enabled to judge of ite merits, and 
think the various beautiful colors and shades, large size 
of its flower, long continuance in bloom, and ease of cul-- 
ture, are properties deserving the notice and culture, not 
only of the wealthy, but also of every cottager. in the 
country. 

It is only necessary to see one of them in fall bloom 
containing at one time from 10 to 30 flowers, from 3 to 8 
inches in diameter, to become an admirer of it, especially 
when we see a group of them of all colors, stripes and 
shades. They blooming here the middle of 
June, and continue until frost. 
For further information, I herewith add an extract 
from J.C, Loudon’s Practical Gardening, published in 
London, 1827—since then they have been very much im- 
proved in many respects. 
“The roots of the Dahlias are tuberous, and fasicula- 
ted, the stems rise from 5 to 8 feet, covered with large 
compound leaves, resembling those of the Dwarf Elder, 
and with side branches bearing numerous flowers of a 
great variety of colors, which appear in August, and con- 
tinue until frost; the plant grows wild in Mexico, in sandy 
meadows, and was sent to Madrid in 1789—from thence 
to France, Germany, and England; at present the Dahlia 
is the most fashionable flower in this country; and the 
extent of its culture in some of the nurseries is traly age 
tonishing, especially in that of Lee; nor is this to be 
wondered at, as Sebine observes, for, independent of the ~ 
reat beauty and diversity of the flowers, they are in per- 
ection at a season when, till they came into notice, our 
gardens had but little ornament,”’ 
Cotture —Plant the roots, or potted plants, into the 

rden as soon as received, any tiiie between the first of 
May and middle of June, in rich well prepared ground, 
3 to 4 feet apart, unincumbered with shrubs or other 
plants, each plant must have a stake planted with it 18 
inches deep and 5 to 7 feet high, according to the height 
of the plants, and tie up the plants to it as they grow. 
Take up the roots after the tops are killed by the frost, 
and after drying them g few days, pick them away in @ 
cellar in dry sand or mould, safe from frost. Priced cata- 
logues of potted plants and roots of this flower, can be ob- 
tained gratis at my Nursery, or at the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Repository, Light st. Baltimore. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 

P. S. Samples of these flowers may be seen at the 
horticultural room, and our store in Light st., or at the 
Nursery, where there is the most extensive, and best 
bloom that ever has been in this State—to see them the 
citizens of Baltimore are respecifully invited. I. 8. 


POINTERS AND MASTIFFS. 
4 pee Pointer pups about 4 months old, of good strain 
—warranted genuine. ‘ 
ALSO—4 Mastiff pups, considered above all others, 
the most faithful watch dogs. 

The above pups can be procured by any persons want- 
ing either of them, by application to the editor of the Far- 
mer and Gardener, Baltimore. 

All 7 by letter, must be post paid. 
t sep 
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ceeding wheat crop ; plough again after the mid- 
of ber, which will prepare the ground 


requested. 
Also the Italian white mul 2 to 3 feet, very cheap. 
"ROBERT SINCLAIR, 
Clairmont Nursery, near Baltimore. se 20 


poor soil—Stock fair in Kentucky—prices current, ad- 
vertisements. ‘ 
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Beans, white field, -.---+-+++++++- bushel. 17) — 
on the hoof, ..-++++++++++|100lbs,| 6 75) 8 00 
Ww, eeeereeerereeereeer bushe!. 95 97 
Z peer teeeerecerossenes “ 94 
Corrox,' ge deoooeocee ,. pound. a ones 
ise North Carolina,-+++++0+++ “cc —- —_—_— 
U: eererebaeerereere “ 194 20 
Louisions 19-—Alabeme| « | | 91 
Fearuess, Pereereerroarerereeees nd. 50 62 
PLAZSGEED, ooeecscercesesstececees hushel — 1 50 
Firounk wh. wh’t fam_| barrel.) 12 00) —— 
Do. do. baker’s...+-. “ ee... 
Do. “do. Superfine,....| « | 9 50) 9 62 
SuperHow. st.ingoodde’d) « | 9 25) 9 50 
y ‘* wagon price,| + 9 00) -—- 
Cit Mills, extra,.-..++ eee ee 9 50 
ie eeeeeereeeraereeee “ 9 00 9 25 
9° ° *eenrer > ‘“ — 9 25 
ange sa rel ‘6 5 75 6 00 
-dried Meal], in hhds.| hhd. | ——/20 00 
do, in bbls. bbl. —/| 4 50 
Gaass Sexps, red Clover, .-.-.-++|bushel.| 5 50) 6 00 
Timothy(herds ofthe north)| « 3 00) 3 50 
SCC r at eeeeeeeeere “ 2 50 3 00 
Beare Oeherensnovene “ 2 25) 2 M4 
Herds, or COP, ecrereesees “cc 1 00 1 
Har, in bulk,.carcescccccsessvcess ton. _ 20 00 
Heur, country, dew rotted,..-.-+-!pound 6 1 
* water rotted,.-...| “« 7 8 
. Hoes, on the hoof,.......ssseesees 100]b. 4 25 8 50 
Slaugh pr eeerererees ‘6 —~—— 
: = Hops—first sort,.+.+sccccceseseeee| und. 16 ao 
BOGODG cco ccccscrccccccccces a ‘ss “44- 
a ’ ” Ti COCR Cee ee eeeeeeeeeee “ 12 ed 
4 ? 2, PORTH ORER ERP Oe eee ee eeeee bushel. 35 $7 
> « Mustaap Szzp, Qyovccegee| 86 —| — 
Ts, IPP PP Pee eT TEST eT eee eee) 66 43 45 
Peas, red Oy reerenrevceseererece bushel. — _— 
_ CYC ccvceseresseccece ss 1 12 —_ 
- pte eererssensecseeseses & ae que 
. > Peaster Panis, 7 eet green ton. V-_—_ 3 25 
a Pe round, «+++«.+s+| barrel., 1 50) —— 
a "Patma Cuntera Bea, aetacest -** bushel. —_| — 
\ cs By tore reseeeresececessseeeeees pOUNd.| 8 4 
Tae BE doresovevcccesccccccccicccccs |bushel. 102 110 
ramp Susquehannah, Oo) cee 
“Tosacco, crop, common,...++...+. 100lbs} 3 50} 4 50 
ae brown and red,....| “ 4 50} 0 00 
a “ qaatdb cose! “« | 700] 790 
ey. wrappery, suitable| ‘ 
s ee . for segars,......|  * 5 00} 10 00 
J bas ih yellow and red,...| 6 00} 8 00 
, me geet yellew,. eocel ° & 8 00! 12 90 
* fine yellow,.......| | 12 00! 16 00 
; )a8inquality,..| 4 Col 5 00 
«ground leat, ool “ | 5 OOl 8 00 
Virgie, ...seceeecec...| | 7 00 14 00 
" oree . —_ ea 
Kentucky,.............| “ | 8 00! 14 00 
I EIN os ibencce. couac ce bushel.| 2 20! 2 33 
. Red, Dest» secrses. ~dhle | « § goo! 2 05 
inferior, «++...+005 “| 1 50) 180 
Wateaer, Ist pf. in bbls...... gallon. 42, 424 
"in bhds..... a 394, —— 
wagon price, " 36) 37 
Wacow Fretants, to Pittsburgh, .| 100 ths 175} —- 
© Wheeling,.| “ | 2 00 
washed. unwash 
one Wine & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound.|55¢0 63/30 32 
; TERPINO, 60 -0.0cecee os * 148 55/28 30 
seed bw fourths Merino,...... “ 145 48/26 28 
tink half Goreesesseed “ 140 45/26 28 
 e¢ © Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘* |36 40/26 28 
“ . bg PAP TOO Caer eeeeeeees| a 38 40 26 28 
ay! , rf a 
==""4 DURHAM BULL FoR SALE 





oti, PPE Eaitc of the Farmer and Gardener has for sale 











é? phi: ke road 
pinabont the bead and neck. ie 







about two miles from Baltimore on 
white bull with red 
ia full- blooded and 


q the pu! po ho | horn breed; has ’ ivi 
nce fen plea ST sh 
ee ag ett Superior points. His price is 300. 
; t 


BALTI PROV 

: - PER. | FROM.| TO- 
APPLES, corcccsccovcccsscessesees barrel. prewe wees 
Bacow, hams,new, Balt. cured----|pound.| 15 1§ 
Shoulders, ...- edOee cocece ‘se 134 pe eE Ss 
Middli peereesdOveverces ‘“ ili 134 
Assorte » COUNLIY,-++ese+* “ Tl! 1% 
Burren, printed, in Ibs. & halflbs.)  « 20 3 
g te eweeeeeeseceresees 6 20 25 

— Soereoeesesecesoscgsoeerees barrel. Aramid, — s 
ALVES, three to six weeks Old--++| each. | 4 50 | 6 00 

A Cows, new milch, «---csersereere| % (26 00 45 00 
) Se dd “ 9g 00 j12 00 
Coan Meat, for family UBC, ceesees 100Ibs. 200 | 2 06 
Cuor Rye, covrcccccccccocses| * | 2.00 | 2 06 
Y Gs CP PCCP OOOO ROLES OTERO EEE E OS dozen. _ 12 
Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, | barrel.|10 00 | —— 
o. 2, « 19 50] — 
Herrings, salte4, No. 1,...... “« {3 50] 3 62 
Mackerel, No.1, —..-—-No.2| “ | ——|9 00 
No. 3, « | —'5 00 
Cod, salted,..+ssseeseeeeeee| cwt. | 3 00 | 3 25 

LARD, coccrcccccccccceccccvess +++elpound. 16 17 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 
Baltimore and North streets. 











U. 8. Bank, pease VIRGINIA. 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do||Farmers Bank of Virginia ta? 
Other Branches,.....++--do||Bank of Virginia,.........+do 
MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg do 

Banks in Baltimore,...--par} Petersburg,......... occee dO 
Hagerstown,.+ ++++++++++4a||Norfolk,..... boacee®” *seeedO 
Frederick, cccccecccccecee GO |Winchester,..+...+00.000s do 
Westminster, ....--. «+++edo||Lynchburg, .,......... do 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do||Danville,............. d 
Do. payable at Easton,...do}/Bank of the Valley,....do 
Salisbury,...-- 5 per ct. dis.||Branch at Romney,..... 1 
Cumberland,....++seseees 1} Do. Charlestown, .do 
Millington,..-..++- ecccoesall Tat Leesburg, a call do 

DISTRICT. .|| Wheeling Banks,..., 2a2 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3a3} 
Georgetown, Banks, }. New Jersey Hanks gen. 1402 
Alexandria, New York City,....... ta 

PENNSYLVANIA, New York State,....24a3 
Philadelphia,..-+++++++ veda |Massachusetts,....... 2024 
Chambersburg,..+++++++++ #a\\Connecticut,....... 2023 
Gettysburg eesseerseereee do| New Hampshire, . ... 2a2 
Pittsburg, --.++e.0s eee +9a2}| Maine,..........6. 2a2 
York,..... ES eccercdedics da| Rhode Jsland,...... 2a24 
OtherPennsylvania Bks.14a2| North Carolina,..... 3a34 
Delaware [under $5]....3a4) South Carolina,.....3a3 
Do. {over 5] pas eane da? Georgia, ee ae ee 3ia4 
Michigan Banks,.........59| New Orleans......,. 
Canadian do.,...++.++..5ajl 








FOR SALE 
{7 Clairmont Nursery, one Sow and Boar of the thin 
fA Rind breed of Hogs, the first about 2 years old, and 
the latter 1 year,—a rare chance to get at once into this 
breed — Price $25. Also a few pairs of Barni‘z Pigs, and 
large Westphalian White Geese—the first $10 a pair, 
and the latter $5--coops, feed, and drayage, 75 ets. each. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 

P. S. $2 eaeh will be given for a few full grown Hen 
White Turkeys, pure blood and unmixed, dvlivered at our 

Store in Light s'reet. R. S. 

DALE'S NEW HYBRID TURNIP. 

NHE subscriber now offers to the agriculturists a new 
and decidedly super'or variety of Turnip, originat- 
ed by R. Dale, Esq. an intelligent farmer, near Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, who thus speaks of its superior quality. 
“It was obtained by unwearicd attention in crossing the 
Swedish or Ruta Baga Turnip; it is superior in size and 
flavor to the Ruta Baga ; is closer and finer in texture ; 
it is as rapid in its growth as the white flat turnip. In fact 
it includes the great desideratum in the selection ofa pro- 
per variety of the turnip, which is to obtain the greatest 
possible weight at a given expense of manure. This va- 
riety seems to be more adapted to this end than any other 
sort introduced. 1t will be found superior in qua ity to 
any of the white field Turnips, and niage longer than a- 
ny of them, and very near as longas the Ruta Baga— 
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- A GARDENER WANTED... 
Afsiaie man of undoubted character for sobri ¢ ty 
ladgesl fecteniog che © esapaentts onal 
ing. competent to 
garden, pleasure ground, and hot house, and to 
superintend several hands that would be placed | 
him—will hear of a permanent situation in the Sos 
where the climate is both healthful and delightfaj, 
inn PP to the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener, Ba} 
re. 
All applieptions by letter must be post-paid. 
au 


CAULIFLOWER SEED. : 
T offer sor sale a superior lot of early Cauliflower sed 
for fall sowing, to insure a certain crop of large Heads 
of this very desirable vegetable, the seed should be sown 
in the month of September in frames and lanted in very 
rich well tilled light soil. R. SINC he 
aug 30 Light near Pratt-st, 


CLAIR, 
FRESH CABBAGE SEEDS, 


HE SUBSCRIBER now offers for sale a superior 

lot of EARLY YORK CABBAGE seed gtowtb 

1835, it is of the Dwarf Scotch or short stalked variety, 

and well known amene fromen as the best and earlie¢ 

heading. Also early BULLOCK’S HEART, LARGE 
YORK or HARVEST, london BATTERSEA, 
SAVOY, Crispe’s FLAT DUTCH, &c. &c. all of 

are fully tested to vegetate —— and produce superigy 
















heads. SINCLAIR, Je. 
aug 30 Light near Pratt-st. whf, 
FARMER’S REPOSITORY 


No. 36 W. Pratt-street, Baltimore, Jan. %. 
HE proprietor avails himself again of the commence 
ment of a New Year, to express his grateful thanks 
to his numerous friends and customers for their kind and 
liberal support of his Agricultural Establishment, andis 
happy to say that his ceaseless exertions to accommodate 
the public, have not been without a corresponding er 
couragement from them, and with his present 

ments and Machinery, he is able to manufacture his Ag- 
ricultural Implements. much better than formerly, ad 
with greater facility,ard hopes to merit continued patro- 
age. He now presents to the public an article new in its 
construction, for grinding corn and cob for feeding homes 
and stock. To those who approve this mode of hatin 
this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Corn 
lers to be worked by hand orhorse-power. He hassaw 
riety of Srv Cutters; but his own patented Cylindrical 
Straw Cutter is not surpassed by any other implement of 
the kind in existence; he has recently made some improve 
ments in their construction, which acds to theircost, and 


¢ | for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advance 0a 


the price of the small size:—his prices fur them beings 
follows, viz: , 
11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pait of 


knives, $33 
11 * Permanent Bottom 28, do do do 31 
13 « « «43, do do do - # 
13 “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do do ba) 
15 * “ 50, do do do %& 


20 “ Large size fitted for horse-power 80, do do % 
His variety of ploughs embraces almost every desctip 
tion and size that are worthy of notice, from a 

Plough to the large rail road Plough—Gideon Davis’ 
Improved Ploughs in all their variety, with. cast and 
wrought shares; these castings are now made on his ows 
premises, of the best stock and with special care; @ 

of them always on hand to sell s: parate from the p 
when required. Ox Scrapers for levelling hills, &¢-;com- 
mon and patent Wheat Fans; — & hee 
concave Thrashing Machines, large an 

portable horse ne for the latter; also one of Z.Booth's 


2 horse Thrashing Machines and stationa horse powet 
for the same; Brown’s vertical patent 
and Watson's patent Washing Machine, both very simple 


double and 


and useful machines for families; Harrows; dou! pnd 
single corn and tobacco Cultivators;.superior grain of 
dles; and a great variety of other farming implements raed 
a prime quality; and all on reasonable terms, at W 


and retail. 
Likewise in store—Orchard Grass, Timothy, and Herds 
ty. 
JONATHAN 8. EASTMAN. 











the color is yellow—the shape oblong.” Price 25 cents 
per ounce. season for sowing is at hand. 
- . SINCLAIR, Jr. 
au 23 2 Light near Pratt st. wharf. 


Grass seed of superior quali 
Printed by Sands & Neilson, Ns B. corner of 
Charles and Market streets. 











